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of the endowment; it serves as the repository for the 
official archives, all of which are carefully indexed and 
preserved; it purchases the supplies for the three divis- 
ions; it maintains a general library as well as a biblio- 
graphical and biographical catalogue, and it co-ordinates 
the work of the three divisions. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education has lo- 
cated a secretariat at Paris, which acts as an agency for 
Europe. In connection with the secretariat, it maintains 
also an advisory council, with an executive committee to 
assist the division in planning and executing the work 
in Europe. It maintains also special correspondents at 
Vienna, London, Tokyo, and Berlin. 

The work of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, together with its affiliated branches 
abroad, receives high praise from the acting director of 
this division. The "Verband fur Internationale Ver- 
standigung" in Germany, and the proposed branches in 
Great Britain, Canada, and Argentine, are also con- 
sidered highly hopeful. The report contains some un- 
favorable comments on the Bureau International Per- 
manent de la Paix at Berne, but points out that the 
central office of International Associations at Brussels 
is doing effective work in connection with an interna- 
tional bibliography, the publication of La Vie Inter- 
nationale, a classification of international congresses, 
and the building of an international museum at Brus- 
sels. Attention is also called to the educational exchange 
between the United States and Japan, making possible 
the visit of Dr. Inazo Mtobe to the United States in 
the winter of 1912, the visit of Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
to Japan, and Dr. Eliot's profitable trip to Asia. Par- 
ticular attention is^called also to the Garton Foundation 
for the Promotion of International Polity, organized in 
Great Britain in 1912 for the purpose of furnishing 
lecturers and study centers. 

Generous credit is given by the acting director of this 
division to the reorganization of the American Peace 
Society, but it is pointed out that the "ends which the 
endowment has been established to serve can be carried 
on most effectively and economically not through peace 
organizations alone, but through organizations having a 
broader scope and making a wider appeal." The reason 
given for this position is that "those persons who become 
members of a society whose name indicates that it is 
devoted to peace are already converted." The strange 
feature of this is that it seems to ignore the work the 
peace societies are doing to convert people not already 
converted. 

The Division of Economics and History, aiming to 
promote a thorough and scientific investigation of the 
causes of war and of practical methods to prevent and 
avoid it, is following in the main the program outlined 
at the conference of publicists and economists at Berne 
in August, 1911. One hundred and fifty-three studies, 
each under the direction of one of the world's leading 
specialists, have been practically contracted for, and the 
organization of the work broadly internationalized. 

The Division of International Law is most closely 
affiliated with the Institute of International Law, and a 
consultative committee has already been organized. The 
aim is to "aid in the development of international law, 
and a general agreement of the rules thereof, and the 
acceptance of the same among nations." To this end 
steps have already been taken to compile a publica- 
tion of international treaties to date. The large task of 



collecting and publishing all known cases of interna- 
tional arbitrations and mediations analogous to arbitra- 
tions, together with the proceedings of domestic com- 
missions dealing with international claims, is being 
pushed vigorously. Interest is expressed in the proposal 
for an academy of international law at The Hague, to 
be conducted during each summer. Other plans pretty 
generally agreed upon include the collection and publi- 
cation of the judicial decisions of national courts invol- 
ving the principles of international law, and the ex- 
change of professors and students of international law. 
One also finds in this interesting volume a financial 
statement showing the revenue, appropriations, allot- 
ments, and expenditures ; a list of the periodicals aided 
by the endowment; a partial list of the collaborators of 
the committee of research under the division of eco- 
nomies and history; an account of the encouraging 
attitude of the Institute of International Law toward 
the Court of Arbitral Justice; a report on the teaching 
of international law in American institutions of learn- 
ing, and a list of the principal sources from which have 
been and will be obtained the texts of the general arbi- 
tration treaties later to be issued. While there is an 
analytical table of contents, the book should have been 
indexed. 

The workers for international peace, especially in 
America, will be interested to study this year book of 
an endowment with an income of over a half million 
dollars. The question has frequently been asked, What 
is it doing with all this money? A study of this year 
book is a sufficient and inspiring answer. One is led 
to ask, What would Noah Worcester, William Ladd, and 
the rest in that noble line have felt could they have seen 
the possibilities confronting today the united peace 
forces of the world? 



Delegates to the Twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, sailed from Boston on the "Arabic" 
July 29 for Liverpool. He plans to visit London, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp on his way to The Hague. 
He will attend the sessions of the Twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, which begins August 20. There 
will probably be about forty other delegates from the 
American Peace Society, besides a number from other 
organizations in this country. 



Editorial Notes. 

International International friendship between stu- 

Congress of dents of all nations, and problems com- 
Students. mon to the students of all nations, these 

are the two basic purposes behind the International Stu- 
dent Movement. The Eighth International Congress 
of Students, including the International Federation of 
Students and the Cosmopolitan Clubs, is to meet this 
year at Cornell University. The delegates will be enter- 
tained first at Boston, then at New York and Albany. 
After this they go to Ithaca, where the Congress proper 
is to be held from August 29 to September 3. They will 
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be in Buffalo September 4-7, Philadelphia 8-10, Wash- 
ington 11-14, and in New York 15-20. All of these 
places are making elaborate preparation for the enter- 
tainment of the one hundred or more who are expected 
to complete the entire tour. Mr. Carlos L. Locsin is 
chairman of the general Committee on Organization, 
the other members of which are: Prof. P. A. Barnes, 
Prof. George Young, Prof. W. W. Eowlee, Dr. George 
W. Nasmyth, Louis P. Lochner, B. C. Candee, Eev. 
C. W. Heizer, Frederick Eobinson, A. P. Evans, M. A. 
Gonzalez, J. C. Faure, and G. de Grassi. The other 
committees are as follows: Arrangements, M. A. Gon- 
zalez; Publicity, E. C. Candee; Information, A. P. 
Evans; Finance, Prof. W. W. Eowlee. Corda Fratres 
International Central Committee: Dr. George W. Nas- 
myth, President; Louis Paul Lochner, Secretary. Cor- 
nell Cosmopolitan Club: M. A. Gonzalez, President; 
Suh Hu, Secretary. Special Committees: Boston, Ed- 
win D. Mead, chairman, 40 Mt. Vernon St. ; New York, 
Harry E. Edmonds, chairman, 554 West 114th St.; 
Washington, Arthur D. Call, chairman, Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. ; Philadelphia, George E. Nitz- 
sche, chairman University Committee, office of the Ee- 
corder, University of Pennsylvania, Pa., and Joseph E. 
Wilson, Esq., chairman Citizens' Committee, Common- 
wealth Building; Buffalo, John B. Olmsted, Buffalo 
Pitts Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 



tration movement from which the world might not re- 
cover in a generation." 



Springfield ^ ne opposition to the renewal of our 

Republican treaties with Great Britain and Japan 

Favors Treaties, meets with little sympathy from the 
press. The Springfield Republican has this to say: 

"Whether one be surprised or not at the opposition in 
the Senate to the ratification of the arbitration treaties 
now before that body, there can be no doubt that the 
Senate is again making an exhibition of itself. * * * 
The opposition which now endangers the treaties pend- 
ing in the Senate is most unblushing in its statement of 
reasons. The British convention might require our Gov- 
ernment to submit to arbitration the question whether 
the Panama Canal tolls discrimination in favor of Amer- 
ican coastwise shipping was in violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and of all things the supporters of 
the discrimination fear most, apparently, any such set- 
tlement of the controversy which has arisen with Great 
Britain. The Senator from Oregon shakes with spasms 
of indignation as he contemplates the possibility of 
such an outrage upon American 'rights.' It is, forsooth, 
a situation to arouse our pride in the greatness of the 
Eepublic, when the possibility that we may have to arbi- 
trate the question of what an old treaty means stirs up 
such intense hostility to a convention of this character. 

"The United States cannot afford to tolerate the atti- 
tude which the opponents of these treaties have shown 
for the very simple reason that their success would mean 
national disgrace. Bejection would involve, in effect, at 
an early day the wrecking of practically all the arbitra- 
tion treaties in existence and a setback to the entire arbi- 



Major General Wood, Chief of Staff 
D p of the United States Army, speaking at 

the commencement exercises of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 17, 
took for his subject "Our Military Policy to Preserve 
Peace." Among other things General Wood said : "I do 
not wish to introduce a spirit of criticism against the 
peace policies which are being instituted by your 
founder, Mr. Carnegie, but I want to impress upon you 
that as much as we want to avoid war we can't do it. 
We know that it is arrant nonsense to say that the day 
of war is over. Wars are not made by individuals, but 
by the pressure of public events." General Wood pro- 
ceeded to argue from these premises that every young 
American man should have one year of military train- 
ing. By such arguments of mere assertion this head of 
our American army brings us one step nearer to the in- 
tolerable and indefensible conscription condition bur- 
dening and breaking the great nations of Europe. 



American Inter- ^e American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary parliamentary Union held its annual 
Resolution. meeting at the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C, June 25. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas the President and Secretary of State of the 
United States have invited all the governments signa- 
tory to the Hague Conventions to enter into treaty agree- 
ments with the Government of the United States, by 
which the high contracting parties will pledge them- 
selves that, in case of any difference or controversy be- 
tween them, they will not resort to hostilities until an 
impartial investigation has been had; and 

Whereas this plan is clearly in the interest of inter- 
national peace, inasmuch as its adoption would greatly 
enhance the possibility of a peaceful settlement of all 
controversies between this and other nations, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union heartily approves and indorses this 
American proposition, and hereby instructs its delegates 
to the next Interparliamentary Conference, to be held at 
The Hague on September 3, 4, and 5 of this year, to 
move the passage of a resolution approving this plan, and 
calling upon all nations represented at said conference 
to enter into mutual agreements of a similar character. 

Fifth Tne fir st attempt to bring the South 

Pan-American American nations together in confer- 
Conference. ence was in 1826, a movement which 
resulted in a complete failure. Five South American 
republics sent delegates, however, to a conference at 
Lima in 1847. There were similar conferences in 1864 
and in 1878. The first real Pan-American Conference, 
however, took place at Washington in the year 1889 and 
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lasted for over five months. The second conference was 
held in Mexico in 1901, lasting over three months. The 
third was held in Kio de Janeiro in 1906, and the fourth 
in Buenos Ayres in 1910. The fifth Pan-American 
Conference is now announced to be held in the fall of 
1914, at Santiago, Chile. Three committees have been 
appointed to arrange the preliminary details for this 
conference — a Committee on Program, a Committee on 
Eules, and a Committee on the Pan-American Union. 
The great development of interest in the American Re- 
publics, as shown by the recent unprecedented growth of 
the Pan-American Union, will rouse much greater en- 
thusiasm in this approaching conference than has been 
the case heretofore. 



World- 
Conscience. 



This office is in daily receipt of vari- 
ous; plans and suggestions for the im- 
mediate or ultimate cessation of wars. 
These reach all the way from the pathetically ludicrous 
to the seemingly practical and hopeful. Mr. Christian 
Andersen, the Norwegian-American sculptor, of Few- 
port, R.I., now living in Eome, presents the most am- 
bitious proposition now before us. He has proposed, as 
already indicated in a personal interview with our office 
two years ago, an international society for the creation 
of a "World Center," which society shall be known as 
"World-conscience." The scheme embraces nothing less 
than a housing of all international interests, the uniting 
of peoples and nations for the attainment of peace and 
progress upon the broadest humanitarian lines. We 
have received a number of beautifully printed pam- 
phlets from Mr. Andersen, setting forth the advantages 
of his proposal. We are now in receipt of another, con- 
taining not only an introduction and valuable descrip- 
tions of his proposed "Center," but many elaborate en- 
gravings and half-tone cuts, showing a bird's-eye view 
of his conception, with detailed illustrations of the pro- 
posed centers, together with a picture of a suggestive 
"Tower of Progress," which is genuinely beautiful. 
The plan includes centers for physical culture, a nata- 
torium, a stadium, a museum of natural history, a 
zoological garden, a grand canal, a conservatory of 
music, an international institute of letters, a temple of 
arts, an avenue of the nations, a high court of inter- 
national justice, an international bank, a temple of re- 
ligions, and much else besides. A number of maps show 
how the city would look in Belgium, near The Hague, 
in Switzerland, in Paris, on the Riviera, at San Stefano, 
at Rome, and on the Atlantic shores near Point Pleas- 
ant, N". J. Whatever may be the outcome of the pro- 
posals of this well-known, distinguished, and influential 
artist, many of our workers for international peace will 
be interested in the plan he so attractively sets forth. 



p rencn Aggression is in the air. No nation 

Socialists and admits it, but every nation is more or 
Conscription, less poisoned by its virus. It is seen in 
Lord Roberts' strange and childish insistence upon a 
conscript army for England rather than a voluntary 
service. It is seen in a dominant faith in an interna- 
tional struggle sure to come, a faith reaching even to 
our own peaceful shores. The militarist talks in terms of 
defense, while his thought is of aggression. Statesmen 
revert to Marlborough and Wellington, and militarists 
stand foot in stirrup. This is especially true of France — • 
we mean belligerent Prance, France of the new national- 
ism, France of "la revanche," the France of the Triple 
Entente. But there are two sides to the question, even 
in France. On the second of July, in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, while a debate was in progress, a veri- 
table parade of deputies appeared carrying large and 
heavy bundles — some in arms, some on shoulders, and 
some on heads. The line slowly deposited the bundles 
in front of the President, who became totally hidden 
from view. The President had to call upon ushers to 
remove the barricade before business could be resumed. 
The bearers were socialist deputies, and the bundles were 
petitions bearing 730,000 signatures against the three 
years conscription military service bill. We are looking 
for the time when the position of these French socialists 
on the question of militarism shall be universally recog- 
nized in Europe; for the time when the cleavage between 
the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance shall disap- 
pear; for the time when the age-long struggle for "bal- 
ance" and "equilibrium" of power in Europe shall be 
replaced by a concert of Europe — indeed, by a concert 
of all the Powers. 



The Governor 
of Utah. 



Governor William Spry, of Utah, 
senses the significance of the peace 
movement, as is shown by his procla- 
mation calling upon the people of his State to the sup- 
port of the pacifists. The proclamation reads : 

The highest tribute that can be paid an individual is 
the tribute that love and affection pay to the peace- 
maker; the sweetest words that can be spoken of the 
home are the words "peace reigns therein;" the highest 
ideal of our great modern civilization is the desire for 
world peace. Through education and culture the na- 
tions of the world have been taught that where peace is 
there love abides, and are being brought to a realization 
of the brutality of war and the nobility of arbitration 
as a means of settling differences and disputes. 

Throughout the land organizations are at work 
preaching and teaching the doctrine of peace, and the 
recently established custom of setting apart a day for 
the general discussion of peace topics has met with wide 
favor. 

In perpetuation of this custom, I, William Spry, gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah, do hereby designate Sunday, 
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August and September, 



May 18, 1913, Peace Day, and call upon the people of 
the State to gather together and rally to the support of 
this great movement for the benefit and blessing of man- 
kind; and I further urge that appropriate peace exer- 
cises be held in the schools of the State on Monday, May 
19, 1913. 



1 Peace ^ e Ninth National Peace Congress 
* "" e a gs at a of Great Britain and Ireland opened at 
ongr ss Leeds, June 10. Joshua Eowntree was 

the president of the congress. About one 
hundred peace societies were represented by considerably 
over three hundred delegates. . Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, 
Mr. Philips Price, Mr. A. J. King, Mr. George Herbert 
Perris, Lady Barlow, and Mr. Francis Hirst were some 
of the distinguished persons represented on the program. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, M. P., wrote, among other things, 
to the congress these words: "It cannot be said that 
the immediate prospect is fair either as regards the 
powers lately at war or those which, like ourselves, while 
avoiding war, bear military burdens only less crushing 
than those of war. There is going on an evolution of 
speculative militarism not in itself promising of good. 
I remain confident, however, that the no less notable 
evolution of pacific idealism, signalized by so much new 
and powerful propaganda, will in the end overcome the 
lower and less intellectual movement. Idea for idea and 
argument for argument, the case for national peace is so 
immensely superior to the shibboleths of militarism that 
it can fail only if all civilization fails." Lady Barlow 
was applauded for pointing out that while the workers, 
to their everlasting credit, had abandoned force in favor 
of arbitration, that the churches were several centuries 
behind the time. "When Italy went to war with Tur- 
key, did the Pope preach the importance of arbitration ? 
No; he left it to the cardinals, and they preached the 
old cry, 'Cross versus Crescent.' " She declared that the 
time had come when the church should preach the su- 
periority of arbitration over war. An interesting side- 
light on the situation in Great Britain is revealed by the 
opening of a campaign by the National Service League 
against the National Peace Congress. The militarists 
held two meetings for every one by the congress. They 
appeared at all the peace meetings, and insisted upon 
giving "the peace people as little peace as possible." 



Among the Peace Organizations. 

Mr. Soroku Ebara, member of the Japanese House of 
Peers, Vice-President of the Japanese Peace Society, 
President of the Y. M. C. A. of Tokyo, together with 
Mr. K. Yamamoto, for eight years Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Tokyo, arrived in California May 19. 
They spent much time visiting the Japanese farmers of 
California, urging them to view the present situation in 
California hopefully and to interpret it only in terms of 
peace. These two gentlemen later visited Washington, 
D. C. They brought special greetings to the American 
Peace Society from the American Peace Society of 
Japan. 

The Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Canada, has for its officers the 
following: Prof. L. E. Horning, Victoria College, Presi- 
denr; Mr. S, W, Michener, Toronto, Secretary; William 



Greenwood Brown, Toronto, Treasurer. The Secretary 
reports encouragingly of the work for organization in 
that country. It is a special pleasure for us to acknowl- 
edge the fine spirit of co-operation between this Society 
and the American Peace Society. 

Dr. James L. Tryon, Director of our New England 
Department, is continuing his work in behalf of the In- 
ternational Court. The correspondence in relation to it 
is becoming more and more important. He is planning 
a second stereopticon lecture, which he hopes to found 
on the dedication of the Peace Palace. He recently 
gave his illustrated lecture, "The One Hundred Years 
Peace," before the American Institute of Instruction at 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood, lawyer, and twice candidate of 
the Equal Rights Party for the President of the United 
States, will be 83 years old next October. Her enthu- 
siasm in the work for international peace is not the least 
dimmed by the passing years. She has been attending 
the International Suffrage Congress at Budapest, before 
which she delivered an address, during the course of 
which she said : 

"War is decimating, degenerating, and impoverishing 
the nations of the earth. We are groaning under the 
burden of wars past and present and the dread of wars 
to come, the burden of which falls directly on the women, 
and which has been termed on the continent the armed 
peace! No higher purpose or mission could be con- 
ceived by woman today as she enters into her new and 
greater activities of life — a full partner in the political 
world with men — than to relegate war to the past, along 
with other barbarisms. We therefore beg leave of this 
International Congress of Women to offer the following 
resolution : 

" 'Resolved by this international body, That, the sense 
of its members is opposed to war as against the interest 
of humanity, and that the increase of military and naval 
armaments is a useless expenditure, opposed to the pub- 
lic good, and that we, as a body, recommend that all 
difficulties hereafter between nations shall be settled by 
reference to The Hague Court or by arbitration.' " 



Brief Peace Notes. 



... In the Boston Post of June 22 Count Okuma, 
former Prime Minister of Japan, and who perhaps is 
the highest political authority in the Nipponese Empire, 
known indeed throughout the Empire as the "Wise Man 
of Waseda," has a communication of considerable length, 
in which he assures America of continuing Japanese 
friendship. He closes his communication with these 
words: "I believe, in the future, as time advances, we 
shall be still firmer and stauncher friends, and it is not 
only the wish of our nation, but the wish of America 
also to work for the cause of peace, so that we shall both 
be able to work together in this great cause." 

... In a letter from Jerusalem, Palestine, dated April 
15, 1913, a professor in one of our New England col- 
leges writes as follows : 

"We have come up along the top of Mount Carmel, 
then along the coast up to Acre. Here is the one prison 
for all Palestine, and it has men in it now that have 
tried to run away from the war. As we rode from Naza- 
reth we passed a group of perhaps two dozen farmers 



